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world. 
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inQmerica. 


Latin. America is making rapid strides in many fields which 
seldom gain the headlines. Consumer markets are growing, and 
with them is emerging a stable and prosperous middle class. 
With the population growing at the fastest rate in the world, 
production in Latin America increased even faster in 1957— 
with a per capita growth of 2.4%. Several Latin-American 
nations have taken great strides in developing both heavy and 
light manufacturing industry. And there is a growing under- 
standing by both North and South Americans of the common 
interest which they have in the prosperity and security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The problem of obtaining the vast amounts of domestic and 
foreign capital required to meet the growing needs of the area 
presents a constant challenge and opportunity to the people of 
Latin America and to private business in the United States. The 
11 Latin-American nations served by ‘the electric companies 
associated with American & Foreign Power Company represent 
an area as diverse in its geographic characteristics, resources, 
and opportunities for industry and commerce as any in the 
world. Already one of the largest investors of private capital in 
Latin America, the American & Foreign Power System is dem- 
onstrating its confidence in Latin America’s future by currently 
investing nearly $100 million annually in expansion and im- 
provement of its facilities. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION on opportunities for your busi- 
ness in the countries served by American & Foreign Power Co., 
write the Company’s Area Development Section. 


ASSOCIATED INVESTOR-OWNED 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES IN THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 


ARGENTINA Empresas Eléctricas ‘Argentinas 
CHILE Cia. Chilena de Electricidad 
COSTA RICA Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz 
ECUADOR Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador 
MEXICO Cia. Impulsora de Empresas 
Eléctricas 
BRAZIL Cia. Auxiliar de Emprésas 
Elétricas Brasileiras 
COLOMBIA Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad 
CUBA Cia. Cubana de Electricidad 
GUATEMALA Enppresa Eléctrica de Guatemala 
PANAMA Cia. Panameiia de Fuerza y Luz 
VENEZUELA Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica 
de Venezuela 
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If you are planning to travel in 
Latin America during September or 
October, you may want to time your 
trip to catch some of these gala events. 
Some dates may be subject to change, 
so please check them with your travel 
agent. 


SEPTEMBER 
7—Independence Day, Brazil 
8—Day of St. Peter Claver, patron 

of Colombia. This saint was a Jesuit 
missionary to the Negro slaves at 
Cartagena and this costal city holds 
ceremonies on his feast day. 
15—Independence Day for five 
Central American countries. During 
the colonial period, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica were provinces of the 
Captaincy General of Guatemala. In 
1821 patriots from all over the colony 
gathered in the capital, Guatemala 
City. A declaration of independence 
drafted by the Honduran, José Cecilio 
del Valle, was signed on September 
14 and proclaimed the next day. Al- 
though the: provinces later split into 
separate countries, all still consider 
this their Independence Day. 
15-16—Independence Day, Mexico. 
At 11 p.m. on the 15th, the President 
of Mexico stands on the balcony of 
the National Palace and shouts, “Long 
live Mexico and death to bad govern- 
ment!” As he repeats Hidalgo’s “Grito 
de Dolores,’ which in 1810 started 
the independence revolution, the 
crowds in the sqaure below take up 
the cry while all the church bells in 
the city peal and fireworks are set 
off. A similar ceremony takes place 
in smaller cities. September 16, In- 
dependence Day, is a gay holiday 
with parades, bullfights and ofher 
amusements. Just wandering through 
Mexico City’s streets on this day is 
an absorbing spectacle. Indians form 
picnic groups under the trees of 
Avenida de la Reforma; booths selling 
everything and anything are set up. 
18-20—Independence Days, Chile. 
Chile celebrates her independence 
with the three-day Fiestas de la Pa- 
tria. All over the country there are 
rodeos, native dances, and barbecues. 
Church services are held and the army 
marches in review. 
26-30—Annual state rair at Totoni- 
capan in Guatemala. Many elaborate 
festivities take place in the town’s 
modern theater. Totonicapan is an 
Indian city and an important weaving 
center. 


OCTOBER 


Every Sunday in October thou- 
sands of pilgrims gather at Penha 
(Rock), a suburb of Rio, to pay hom- 
age to Our Lady of the Rock. Accord- 
ing to Seventeenth Century legend, a 
traveler who fell asleep at the base of 
the rock was saved from a vicious 
crocodile by the miraculous interces- 
sion of the Virgin. Her shrine is at the 
top, and 365 steps cut in the solid 
rock lead up to it. The climb begins in 
a square, crowded with stalls and 
food-and-drink bars. 

Some of the pilgrims go on foot; 
others, in fulfillment of a pledge, 
make the ascent on their knees. Many 
carry candles or wax representations 
of parts of the body cured by the 
Virgin. Continuous Masses are held in 
the chapel. Afterward, the pilgrims 
adjourn to the hillside for singing and 
dancing, fireworks, ferris wheels, car- 
rousels and entertainment booths. The 
first Sunday in November is the 
street venders’ day to enjoy them- 
selves. 

12—Discovery of America, or Col- 
umbus Day, generally known in 
Spanish America as Dia de la Raza 
(Day of the Race), symbolizing the 
countries’ ties with Spain. Ceremonies 
of one sort or another are held and 
in a few countries, among them the 
Dominican Republic, it is a civic holi- 
day with government and _ private 
offices closed. In Chile this day coin- 
cides with Spring Festival. There are 
parades of floats and masked balls. 
Students have special celebrations in- 
cluding coronation of a queen. 

In Guayaquil, Ecuador, October 12 
is known as Dia del Montuvio, or 
day of the coastal mixed-blood. A 
fiesta which attracts thousands of 
visitors is held near the Salt Estuary, 
an inlet of the Gulf of Guayaquil. It 
is primarily an equestrian festival, 
featuring rodeos and horse races. The 
men wear fine white shirts and trou- 
sers, large colored shawls, bright pon- 
chos, wide leather belts and tremen- 
dous straw hats. 

18-19-20—When the 1746 earth- 
quake left much of Lima, Peru, in 
ruins, a wall on which a Christ on 
the Cross had been painted remained 
unharmed. This is the origin of the 
solemn processions of the Lord of 
Miracles. The floats in this elaborate 
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HOTEL DEL PRADO 
in Mexico City 
Offers you an unforgettable 
stay in Mexico. 
Wonderful comfort and 


excellent service. 
Warm hospitality and charm. 
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procession are of ornately worked 
silver, banked with flowers. Thousands 
of people, many wearing purple robes 
of the Brotherhood, form an escort. 
Incense is burned in silver censers. 
Prayers are intoned along the way, 
the balconies of houses are hung with 
embroidered banners, and flowers are 
strewn in the path of the marchers. 
Every church in the old part of the 
city is visited along a route that never 
changes. 

21—Many legends surround the 
Black Christ of Portobello in Pan- 
ama, honored at this annual fiesta. 
The life-size image of dark wood is 
said to have been washed ashore from 
the Caribbean several centuries ago, 
and to have saved the town from a 
cholera epidemic then raging on the 
isthmus. The festival begins at 6 p.m. 
with church services. At eight, a 
procession starts out from the church, 
with thousands of pilgrims accom- 
panying the eight bearers who carry 
the image on a platform adorned with 
lighted candles and masses of flowers. 
The bearers jog along in a curious 
manner, taking three steps forward 
and two backward, through the streets 
of the town. After the image has been 
returned to the church at midnight, 
there is dancing and feasting till dawn. 





May We Quote? 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. R. N. Futscher, editor of the 
English - language GUADALAJARA 
NEWS WEEK, was kind enough to 
pass on to us the copy of the May 
1958 issue of LATIN AMERICAN 
REPORT that your representative 
left with him recently .. . 

We liked that issue of LATIN 
AMERICAN REPORT very much 
and considered your lead article, “The 
Revolution of Rising Expectations,” 
far above the normal spotty reporting 
that one reads about Latin America. 

In response to many inquiries from 
American and Canadian investors, we 
are publishing a booklet in English 


that will cover some local investment, 


opportunities, as well as pertinent 
Mexican laws and regulations for non- 
resident investors. Would you extend 
us the courtesy of permitting us to 
briefly quote from the above-named 
lead article? 





For your information, in our replies 
to inquiries we are frequently men- 
tioning LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
PORT as a source of factual informa- 
tion on Mexico . . . Enclosed is check 
for a one year subscription . . . 


HENRY E. ALBACHTEN, GEN. Mar. 
Fraccionaria Galicia, S.A. 


Guadalajara, Mexico 


In Appreciation 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter arrived yesterday and 
copy of magazine this morning. This 
is about the nicest thing that has ever 
happened for me, to have you publish 
this article (“Interview: William E. 
Hughes,” LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
PORT, July 1958). It is with a great 
deal of humility that I say it seems 
marvelous recognition for the work 
that I have been trying to do in this 
country. 

On the other hand, you people with 
LATIN AMERICAN REPORT are: 
doing the very same type of work, 
which has been neglected officially, 
is over due and needs to be done. My 
own difficult efforts could not but give 
me the greatest sympathy and appre-, 
ciation for the work your magazine is 
doing. The necessity for its success 
should not only bring official support, 
but the support of all who are inter- 
ested in our foreign trade, our foreign 
relations, and most important of all, 
mutually friendly relations between 
the Latin American countries and 
their peoples with those of the United 
States and Canada. 

I also need, if you have them avail- 
able, 25 complete copies of your July 
issue . . . It is my. opinion that, if you 
ever find yourself in a position to do 
so, you should have a Spanish edition. 
Your magazine is very educational, 
but the Latins need it as well as the 
Anglos. 


WILLIAM E. HUGHES 
Mexican Investment Service 


Monterrey, Mexico 


A Striking Cover 


Dear Sir: 

Your color photograph on the cover 
of the July issue is very striking. It is 
an excellent shot, and it does dress up 
the cover nicely. LATIN AMERI- 
CAN REPORT does seem to offer 
increasing possibilities for getting 
across the story of the countries to the 
south—and the July issue devoted to 
Mexico is a good sample... 


JAMES NELSON GOODSELL 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston, Massachusetts 











A QUESTION OF BY-LINES 


There are aspects of publishing, on the surface appearing easiest 
to resolve, which sometimes can precipitate a whole host of com- 
plications and perplexities. 


Take, for example, the question of whether or not to by-line 
articles and stories appearing in LATIN AMERICAN REPORT 
magazine. When we launched the publication, we thought that we had 
resolved the problem once and for all, by adhering flatly to a policy 
of No by-lines. But certain of the editoral staff objected to this policy, 
and so, to reach a middle ground, it was decided to list all writers 
under the masthead as “contributing editors,” and later, as “contrib- 
uting writers.” 


But apparently the issue cannot be so easily resolved. It has a 
habit of cropping up again and again. One of our readers in Beirut, 
Lebanon complains that the absence of by-lines weakens the maga- 
zine. He believes that by-lines lend more authority to articles, and he 
likes to know who is saying what. 


His point is well taken. But in many instances a by-line is 
impractical because an article may be the end product of a number 
of writers and researchers. A staff-written round-up or analytical 
feature may encompass the efforts of a number of correspondents in 
the field. On other occasions, however, there are many articles which 
are the sole effort of a single writer. In such cases, by-lines would 
be possible. 


Since the inception of the magazine, Washington Editor Scott 
Seegers has actively opposed the policy of no by-lines. He is still just 
as insistent as ever that our policy should be changed to permit 
their use. 


It goes without saying that writers, those who have a vested 
interest in the by-line, will be the ones to write us, arguing the pro 
side of the issue, while those who are satisfied with the policy as it is 
will tend to let the issue slide by. 


However, we feel that the opinions of the people who read 
LATIN AMERICAN REPORT, should be taken into consideration, 
along with those of contributors and editors, in making a final 
decision. To this end, we are seeking expressions of our readers’ views. 


Would you, or would you not, like to see LATIN AMERICAN 
REPORT articles by-lined whenever possible? Let us hear from you. 


\ yun Q). Qansist 


Member, Inter American Press Association 









THIS MONTH’S COVER: Pink church on a 
cacti-covered hill overlooking the ghost 
city of Marfil, at the approaches to love- 
ly, old Guanajuato, in Mexico. (Color 
Photo by Norman Thomas). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address, 
exactly as it appears on your magazine 
label, along with new address, including 
zone number. Allow at least four weeks 


to effect change. 
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From Venezuela . . . oil for industry and the automobile 


VERY IMPORTANT NEIGHBOR 


Since the end of World War II, one 
of the most often-voiced complaints 
heard from the other Americas has 
been that the United States has con- 
sistently slighted its neighbors in the 
apportionment of foreign aid. Latins, 
as well as some people here in the 
United States, can’t understand why 
this Government should grant such 
vast amounts of foreign aid to under- 
developed areas in far-removed parts 
of the world when there exist such 
desperate needs for development aid 
right here in this Hemisphere. 

Total U.S. foreign aid, in all its 
various aspects and through all chan- 
nels, from 1945 through fiscal 1958, 
has amounted to the astronomical sum 
of $78.5 billion. It bought, among 
other things, $3.4 billion of relief 
and rehabilitation for war-torn coun- 
tries; $600 million bought the freedom 
of Greece and Turkey from Commu- 
nist threat; $12.5 billion of Marshall 
Plan aid bought the reconstruction of 
Western European economies. 

Large. amounts of this aid went to 
underdeveloped nations to help them 
resist Communist penetration. But by 
far and away the majority of these 
aid funds were expended in the so- 
called “uncommitted countries” of the 
Middle-East, Southeast Asia and Afri- 
ca. The underdeveloped nations of 
Latin America received only a pittance 
of the grand total, because they have 
been considered as “committed” to 
the West. The United States has 
tended to regard the danger to this 
area as less, even if its needs are more. 

The great majority of all foreign 
aid has been in the realm of military 
assistance as compared to economic 
help. For example, of the $3.4 billion 
appropriated for fiscal 1958, $2.03 
billion was slated for direct military 
aid and defense support—that is, aid 
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to enable nations to maintain these 
larger military forces. In addition, 
about $2.5 million of the President’s 
special assistance fund went for es- 
sentially military purposes. This com- 
pares to only $130 million for tech- 
nical assistance and $300 million for 
the Development Loan Fund. Most of 
the military aid is of outright grant 
nature. 

The major portion of military aid 
goes to those countries in the front 
lines of defense against Communist 
expansion—S50 percent of it to the 
Asiatic nations of Loas, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Taiwan, Korea and Viet- 
nam; most of the remainder to the 
Middle East, Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, and to Yugoslavia. Latin 
America, being far behind the front 
lines of defense, of course comes in 
for very little direct or indirect mili- 
tary aid. Much of the so-called eco- 
nomic aid to the “front-line countries” 
is actually for the purpose of shoring 
up the military machine. And of the 
economic aid, very little ever finds its 
way southward. Secretary Dulles early 
this year told Latins that they could 
expect very little help from the $300 
million Development Loan Fund. 


MILITARY VS. ECONOMIC. There 
are increasing voices raised against 
military aid on so vast a scale. It is 
argued that the forces which these 
countries are encouraged to maintain 
are a strain on their economies to no 
purpose, since these forces would be 
over-run in no time at all if the 
Communists took a notion to attack 
directly. When subversion comes from 
within, military force in many in- 
stances proves no barrier, and actually 
may be used against the government 
it was designed to protect. Such was 
the case in Iraq. In other instances it 





may serve to perpetuate in power an 
unpopular government and earn the 
United States ill will by doing so. In 
certain Asiatic countries, first-hand 
reports indicate that U.S. military aid 
has become little more than an enor- 
mous source of graft and corruption 
with little if any real benefit. 

Beginning to make _ themselves 
heard, are some voices advocating less 
direct military aid and more economic 
development aid in the underdevel- 
oped countries of the Free World. It 
is the thinking of this faction that this 
sort of aid would strengthen and 
bolster democracy in these countries 
far more successfully than military 
aid could ever do, and that at. the 
same time this help would be more 
kindly received by the peoples of these 
countries, who are primarily more 
interested in bread than in guns. 
Under this theory of thinking, pro- 
tection from external threat of inva- 
sion could more economically and 
more potently be handled by “fire- 
brigades” of regular U.S. military 
forces, and those of its allies. 

Along these lines, aid should be 
forthcoming in more substantial quan- 
tities for the United States’ Latin 
neighbors, who are every bit as much 
in need of funds for economic devel- 
Opment as are those nations of the 
Middle East and the Far East. These 
nations certainly would constitute a 
far greater threat to this country if 
they were forced to turn to the Com- 
munist bloc for development aid that 
is not forthcoming from Western 


sources, and so give the Reds op- 
portunity for political penetration in 
this Hemisphere. 

Latin American countries long have 
been critical, with or without cause, 
of the quantities of U.S. aid given 
to European countries, some of them 











erstwhile enemies, while Latin coun- 
tries go begging. State Department’s 
answer to this complaint is that by 
helping build strong economies in 
Europe, markets were created for 
Latin America countries, as well. Latin 
Americans tend to accept this premise 
as just. But harder for them to under- 
stand is the U.S. attitude toward the 
lesser-developed nations in other parts 
of the world. 

They blame the United States for 
supplying the economic aid for Afri- 
can countries to go into the coffee 
business in competition with American 
coffee-producing countries. They take 
with justified skepticism, the State 
Department’s claim that mild grades 
of coffee produced in Africa actually 
are in short supply and that these are 
not in any way competitive with Latin 
American grades of coffee now in sur- 
plus. Equally hard for Latins to 
swallow is large-scale U.S. aid to the 
Southeast Asia countries which, as raw 
materials producers, and by nature of 
their tropical climates, are directly 
competitive with the Latin American 
area. With all of this on the other 
side of the ledger, Latins are under- 
standably put out with an Uncle Sam 
who extends them a good-neighborly 
hand shake with one hand, and at the 
same time reaches half way around 
the world to hand out dollars to their 
competitors, with the other. 


AREAS OF COMPARISON. With 
this contradiction in mind, U.S. Con- 
gressman Francis E. Dorn (Republi- 
can, New York) recently read into the 
Congressional Record an_ interesting 
parallel between two strikingly similar 
sub-tropical areas of the Free World, 
along with the importance and signifi- 
cance to the United States of the one 
area as compared to that of the other. 
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Areas of comparison: the Middle Americas and Southeast Asia 


23ORS ...the Middle Americas 


The two areas that Congressman Dorn 
talks about are those of the Caribbean 
and Southeast Asia, with side anal- 
ogies to the Middle-East. 

Congressman Dorn warned his col- 
leagues in Congress: 

“Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
and the Caribbean are strategically 
important to Free World displomacy, 
trade and defense. Each of the areas 
is an important supplier of raw ma- 
terials and each region contains 
people whose healthy economic and 
political development is of vital im- 
portance to the United States. 


“But in my opinion,” the Congress- 
man said, “the Caribbean could be- 


come—if it has not already become— 
twice as important to the United 
States as Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East. Today, however, we 
understand it only half as well. This 
lack of understanding can lead to 
ignorance of opportunity and neglect 
of responsibility.” 


The Congressman points out that 
while the United States generally 
recognizes the danger, should South- 
east Asia or the Middle East surrender 
to Communism, it must realize that it 
would be impossible for the United 
States to survive should the Caribbean 
fall under Communist domination. 

Southeast Asia and the Central 


Comparison of 1956 Production of Strategic Commodities 
(in thousands of metric tons) 








American-Caribbean regions stand out 
strikingly on a Mercator projection 
between 10° South and 25° North 
latitude. Each area begins in the west 
with a peninsula attached to a conti- 
nental land mass and ends in the east 
with island formations. 

At the southern extremity of South- 
east Asia lies Indonesia, whose islands 
run down into New Guinea and the 
Australian continent. Likewise, in the 
Western Hemisphere the South Ameri- 
can continent contains within this 
area, Venezuela, Colombia, and the 
Guianas in a single land mass. 

Both regions are intersected by sea 
passages of crucial strategic and com- 
mercial significance. In the Orient, the 
Straits of Malacca connect the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans; the Panama Canal 
joins the Atlantic and the Pacific in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Panama 
Canal bears the same relationship to 
world commerce and military strategy 
as does the Suez in the Middle East. 

Upon a free Panama Canal depend 
the internal economy and the security 
of the United States. Upon the free 
use of the Caribbean depend the 
security of much of this country’s 
world commerce, the shipping life line 
of the Southern industrial belt, and the 
freedom of ocean movement between 
the United States’ East and West 
Coasts. 


VALUED INSURANCE. Observers 
of the Central American-Caribbean 
area see no current Communist threat 
in this region , such as exists in the 
Southeast Asia area. But fresh in the 
minds of many is the situation that 
existed for a time in Guatemala under 
the Arbenz regime; and there exists 
today a great deal of uneasiness over 
the latitude being permitted Commu- 
nist elements in Venezuela under the 
present Provisional Government. At 
the same time, Communist bloc coun- 
tries are probing the Latin American 
area with trade overtures, and in some 
cases, offers of development -aid are 
being extended. 

At the present time, Communist 
trade amounts to a rather insignificant 
figure in Latin America, and there has 
been no wholesale acceptance of Com- 
munist aid in any form. But this does 
not mean that these offers will long 
go without takers, if help is not forth- 
coming from the West, and partic- 
ularly from the United States. The 
safest form of insurance against Com- 
munist penetration of this vital area 
is to help build such strong economies 
in the Latin countries, and to help 
meet the rising expectations of their 
peoples to such an extent that Com- 
munism will not be attractive to them, 
and that Communism cannot possibly 
gain a foothold on this nation’s 


unprotected underside. 

Representative Dorn warns in his 
statement to Congress: 

“Russia will soon produce missiles 
of deadly accuracy and simple launch- 
ing facilities. It is devastating to con- 
template any one of the Caribbean 
countries dominated by the Kremlin 
or its allies to the extent of playing 
ball with them, or becoming bases for 
weapons pointed at the heart of the 
United States.” 

The importance to the economy of 
the United States, of the Caribbean 
area in terms of trade, compared to 
that of Southeast Asia or the Middle 
East, is made apparent by a study of 
trade statistics. The Caribbean already 
produces 75 percent as much petro- 
leum as the Middle East. Venezueda, 
alone, produces 10 times as much oil 
as Sumatra, Southeast Asia’s major 
petroleum producer. Besides oil, the 
Caribbean area outstrips Southeast 
Asia in production of iron ore, 
bauxite, sugar and many other tropical 
foodstuffs. The two areas are about 
equal in production of copper. 

Missing from the list of strategic 
raw materials produced in the Carib- 
bean area are tin and natural rubber. 
These materials are produced in 
Southeast Asia, but they are also avail- 
able from resources in nearby South 
American countries, and again a free 
Caribbean figures as the key to secure 
distribution of these products to in- 
dustry in the United States. The same 
is true for nitrates and copper from 
Chile, manganese and other minerals 
from Brazil, lead and zinc from Peru 
and Mexico. Important, too, is the 
fact that these strategic raw materials 
are in position to be shipped to the 
United States at much less cost and 
through sealanes much easier pro- 
tected than the same products coming 
from Southeast Asia. 


DOLLAR VALUES. Moreover pro- 
duction of certain of these basic raw 
materials is in danger of drying up 
for lack of stable markets in the 
United States, and because of shaky 
economies in the countries where they 
are produced, Billions are spent in aid 
to the underdeveloped nations on the 
other side of the world at a time 
when these strategic resources are 
being endangered closer to home by 
lack of economic aid. 

There is little comparison between 
the dollar values of trade between the 
United States and these two under- 
developed areas. Southeast Asia’s ex- 
ports to the United States (1956 
figures) totaled $6.36 million. Exports 
to the United States from the Carib- 
bean area for the same period were 
$2.1 billion. Imports from the United 
States to Southeast Asia: $7.93 





million. Imports from the United 
States to the Caribbean areas: $2.16 
billion. 

The friendly and cultural ties of 
the United States with the region to 
the south are rated as equally im- 
portant, as the geopolitical and stra- 
tegic relationship, to the future of the 
Americas. Aside from the common 
interests of the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas, there remains the worldwide prop- 
aganda effect of how the United States 
gets along with its neighbors. 

“We should not underestimate,” 
Congressman Dorn has pointed out, 
“the long-run, world-wide psycholog- 
ical advantages of the contrast be- 
tween Russian arrangement of satellite 
nations and the free, voluntary region- 
al system which has developed in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“The maintenance of cordial rela- 
tions within the inter-American sphere 
is a positive necessity from a prop- 
aganda viewpoint. In wooing the 
nations of Africa and Asia, we can 
score positively in pointing to friendly 
neighbors.” 

Dorn raised a point, however, which 
has been long a matter of concern 
with leaders who grasp the full signif- 
icance of the regions south of the 
United States: 

“We cannot take it for granted,” 
he warns, “that the people of the 
Caribbean, ‘any more than those of 
South America or any other part of 
the world, will accept our interpreta- 
tion of their role purely because it is 
to our strategic economic or psycho- 
logical advantage.” 


POSITIVE RESULTS. “We must 
show our Latin American neighbors 
that friendship and economic coopera- 
tion is the best protection against the 
menace of Communism in this Hemis- 
phere,” Dorn says. 

Now, at last, it appears that the 
United States Government is coming 
around officially to this way of 
thinking. The Nixon incidents of last 
May jarred the State Department out 
of its apathy toward Latin America 
as a whole. Milton Eisenhower’s Cen- 
tral American fact-finding tour in July 
was another step in this direction. 
Secretary Dulles’ trip to Rio in August 
set the stage for positive action. The 
scheduled Meeting of Ministers of 
the American nations should see the 
formulation of some positive results. 

Already the United States has 
officially relented in its opposition to 
two key Latin American demands 
of long standing. It has agreed to 
take part in discussions looking to- 
ward stabilization of raw commodity 
prices, coffee in particular, the out- 
come of which could bring some 
degree of stability to the one-crop 
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economies of certain other of the 
Americas. And of still more import- 
ance, is the Government’s announce- 
ment that it is prepared to discuss the 
formation of an Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the pet dream of 
Latin Americans since the initiation of 
Marshall Plan aid for Europe in 1948. 

This latter development represents 
a reversal of official United States 
policy, long established and stubbornly 


held to, that has given rise to much of 
the feeling of neglect that has tar- 
nished inter-American relations in 
recent years. Details for the De- 
velopment Institution will probably be 
ironed out at the upcoming Meeting 
of Ministers. 

Latins have long expressed a pref- 
erence for loans on a_ business-like 
basis, rather than grants in aid, for the 
development of their economies. A 


Development Bank, adequately fi- 
nanced, should be a major step toward 
creating stronger economies in the 
nations to the south, and _business- 
like insurance againt Communist pen- 
etration of this important area. Inter- 
esting, too, is the fact that capital 
invested in such an institution will 
eventually be paid back with interest, 
instead of being written off at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 
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“The moment of truth,” in the lan- 
guage of the bullring, is that precise 
instant tense with expectation, when 
the matador, poised for the kill, 
plunges his sword into the heart of his 
courageous opponent. “The moment 
of truth” these days is becoming truly 
an inter-American accomplishment. 

Into the traditionally Latin am- 
biente, the atmosphere of the bullring, 
in recent years have stepped an in- 
trepid sprinkling of pale-faced, but 
determined toreros and toreras from 
the North. Now, on occasions, in 
bullrings of Mexico and other Latin 
countries, the afternoon sun glints on 
chestnut-colored tresses of a torera 
from Pennsylvania or Texas. The 
smells of dust, sweat and blood have 
become fondly familiar to the sensitive 
nostrils of a lass who once was a 
Manhattan model. The touch of cape 
and sword have become common 
place to hands that once knew the feel 
of paintbrush and palete. 

No fewer than a half-dozen Norte- 
americanos, to date, have successfully 
invaded las plazas de los toros of Latin 
America, and also of Spain and Portu- 
gal, seeking fame, fortune, and just 
plain fun as matadors. Of these six, 
surprisingly enough, three hail from 
Pennsylvania; three not so surpris- 
ingly, are from Texas. 

It is natural enough that corrida- 
conscious Texas should contribute its 
share of young hopefuls to the arenas 
of the fiesta brava. Several important 
arenas lie just across the Rio Grande 
along the Texas border, and there are 
many clubs of Texas aficionados who 
regularly root for their favorite mata- 
dors. Currently the Lone Star contin- 
gent leans all the way to the distaff 
side, and includes veteran Patricia 
McCormick of Big Spring, Patricia 
Hayes from San Angelo, and El Paso’s 
rejoneadora, Georgina Knowles, who 
fights her bulls from horseback. 

It might even be said, with the 
readers’ indulgence, that the Norte- 
americanos are a pretty pat bunch of 
toreros: Pat McCormick, Pat Hayes, 
and Patrick Cunningham, a native of 
Philadelphia. Cunningham and _ his 
fellow Philadelphian, John Fulton 
Short, keep the Yankee challenge from 
being solely a feminine phenomenon. 
To complete the Yankee sextet, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania contributes the 
glamour girl of the bullring, Bette 
Ford, a former Broadway actress and 
model. 

Together, these half-dozen U. S. 
toreros are achieving various degrees 
of success, demonstrating true valor, 
and exhibiting some indications of 
talent in this traditionally formalized 
art of combat. As yet they cannot 
compare favorably with the Latin 
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masters. But they are bringing forth 
a great many “Oles” and they are 
marching proudly off the treacherous 
sands of the arena with a whole bagful 
of ears and tails for achievements. 

Veteran of the group is Pat Mc- 
Cormick, who began her unique career 
in September of 1951. At ‘that time 
she was only a few months away from 
her scheduled graduation from Texas 
Western College where she had been 
majoring in art education. Perhaps, if 
her campus had not been so close to 
Ciudad Juarez, across the border from 
El Paso, Texas, Pat might not have 
given up easel for cape and sword; 
but the bullfight fervor around her 
seemed to captivate the McCormick 
fancy to the point where it became 
the driving factor in her young life. 


TOWARD A GOAL. Practicing 
daily in the Juarez ring, Pat at last 
caught the attention of trainer-man- 
ager Don Juan Bilbao, who started her 
on the road to professional fighting 
and world-wide fame. Most of the 
McCormick triumphs have been along 
the United States-Mexico border. It 
was here, in the dusty little town of 
Acuna, four years ago that her career 
almost came to a tragic end. 

Caught three times on the sharp 
points of a 1,400-pound La Playa 
bull’s horns, Pat had to be freed at 
the cost of precious moments by 
Alejandro del Hierro, then her new 
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manager and trainer. Emergency op- 
erations, numerous transfusions and 
months of convalescence saved the 
courageous girl’s life and brought her 
back to take up where she had left off 
in the dangerous fiesta. 

Today she pushes ahead toward her 
goal of becoming top torera of. all 
time, the same ambition that drives 
her sister matadoras. Seven years of 
fighting have brought her more than 
sixty ears and twenty-four tails of 
conquered bulls—appendages awarded 
as trophies for especially fine form 
and valor in the arena. 

The tall (5 feet, 7 inches) attractive 
brunette, now 28, is solemnly devoted 
to bullfighting. “I have no other in- 
terest in the world,” she says, “and I 
intend to be in the fiesta as long as 
my reflexes and strength—and God— 
allow me.” 

Sister Lone Star Stater, Pat Hayes, 
has been facing bulls for the shortest 
length of time, having only four years 
of formal fighting to her credit. Pat, 
who is 25, also gave up a college 
education for the more arduous train- 
ing that precedes the public life of a 
bullfighter. Setting aside her plans to 
become a professional musician, she 
left North Texas State ‘College to live 
in Mexico City, hired a top maestro, 
and trained daily in the Plaza Mexico 
with cape, swords and muleta, a crim- 
son cloth used to put the bull through 
passes that evince the matador’s mas- 
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tery over the animal’s brute force. 
After a year of facing bulls m small 
rings in the Mexican provinces, Pat 
triumphed in both Acapulco and 
Acuna. In the latter arena she earned 
headlines in front-page stories for 
exciting performance before an en- 
thusiastic audience, which screamed 


for her to leave the ring after she had 


been repeatedly tossed on the bull’s 
horns and trampled underfoot. But, 
ignoring the crowd’s demands, Pat 
went on to artfully dispatch the 
horned opponent, finally cut both ears 
and the tail for her greatest triumph 
to date. 

That fight was partly responsible 
for her decision to temporarily aban- 
don Mexico’s arenas and head for 
Portugal and a new series of appear- 
ances in the bullrings of that country. 
There she became the first American 
girl to fight in a European arena, when 
she triumphed in Lisbon’s Campo 
Pequefio ring, and later made other 
appearances in and near Portugal’s 
capital. 

Now back in Mexico, and fighting 
along the border, Pat Hayes is busy 
making plans for a return series of 
corridas in Europe. “After filling as 
many contracts in Mexico as I can,” 
explains the Texas torera, “I plan to 
make a tour of the arenas in Portugal, 
North Africa and Southern France. 
My new manager in Spain, Juan de la 
Cruz, has been busy putting the finish- 
ing touches to the project, and I hope 
to leave soon.” 


ON TO SPAIN. Youngest of the 
daring distaffers is Georgina Knowles, 
whose home is El Paso, although she 
was born in Tucson and comes of a 
family of Chicagoans. The only Amer- 
ican who has fought bulls from horse- 
back, the 25-year-old Georgina is 
known professionly as a rejoneadora, 
since the long lances she places in the 
bull are called rejones. 

Riding along the arena sands at top 
speed, the mounted miss poises from 
her horse’s back to deftly hurl the 
metal-tipped lances into the tough hide 
of the charging toro. This perform- 
ance requires combined horseman- 
matador. skills, along with exception- 
ally rapid-fire judgement and action. 
Not only her own life depends on 
Georgina, but also the life of the 
highly-trained horse she rides in the 
ring. 

For more than three years now, 
Georgina has endeared herself to bull- 
fight audiences elong the Rio Grande 
and throughout Mexico, where she 
earned ears and tails of especially 
well-fought animals, awarded her by 
plaza judges impressed by her singular 
abilities. 
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“One of my greatest fights,’ she 
claims, “was an afternoon I had 
several months ago in Monterrey. I 
almost thought my last moments had 
come when a huge black bull got me 
between the fence and his horns. But 
I managed to keep my horse out of 
the horns’ range and somehow ma- 
neuvered quickly enough to escape 
with only a broken leg bone. The bull 
butted me so hard that my leg on the 
fence side was crushed into the wood 
and the bone snapped.” 

That’s -the most serious accident 
rejeneadora Knowles has had to date. 
Her other leg has been painfully 
grazed by horns of other bulls, but 
none of her three valuable horses has 
suffered so much as a scratch so far 
—thanks to her expert handling of 
them. 

With over sixty corridas to her 
credit, Georgina looks forward these 
days of a tour in Spain where she will 
become the first American female per- 
mitted to display her talents against 
bulls. Only men may fight on foot in 
Spain. 

Green-eyed brunette Georgina 
looks forward to her Spanish trip “‘not 
only for the thrill of becoming the 
only American girl to fight there, but 
also for the opportunity of buying two 
or three Spanish toro-trained horses to 
further my fighting in Latin America. 
I really need two new mounts that 
have been thoroughly trained for 
rejoneadoring.” 


WHY TORERA? That projected 
“first” certainly won’t be the only 
“first” to distinguish Georgina’s ca- 
reer. The Summer of 1954 saw her 
become the first American girl-mata- 
dor to fight in the Plaza Mexico, 
world’s largest bullring and pride of 
Mexico City. She also is the first to 
ride in the ring without a saddle of 
any kind, montada en pelo; first to 
place banderillas, fancy barb-tipped 
sticks, into the bull as her mount goes 
full-speed around the ring, using both 
hands for the difficult feat. 


With this kind of record behind her 
already, Georgina Knowles has a great 
deal to live up to in Spain to impress 
the demanding aficionados there, but 
there is little doubt that she will do so, 
past performance taken into consid- 
eration. 

Faced with all this feminine pul- 
chritude challenging the brute force 
of ugly fighting bulls, the North 
American asks the question: What 
compels a girl to take up such a 
seemingly suicidal profession? 








A muleta pass by Pat Hayes 


Charming torera, Bette Ford, has 
an answer that makes perfectly good 
sense: “What makes a woman want 
to beacircus trapeze artist, climb 
mountains, swim the English Channel, 
or choose any other dangerous way 
of earning a living or attaining fame?” 
Then she adds, “I kind of fell in love 
with bullfighting like other girls fall in 
love with acting or modeling. The 
excitement and danger intrigued me so 
much that I was miserable until I 
started to train to be a bullfighter 
myself.” 

She purposely fails to add, however, 
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Placing banderillas from horseback . . . Georgina Knowles 


that “like other girls” she was once in 
love with acting and modeling herself. 
Fresh from McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
high school, she took on the challenge 
of making her way up the modeling 
ladder without help from family or 
friends. And she made it. 

Modeling assignments took Bette to 
the Bahamas and then down to the 
South American capital of Bogota, 
where she spent a Sunday afternoon 
at her first corrida, and suffered a 
fatal bite of the bullfight bug. 

“The Dominguin brothers, Spain’s 
best, were on the program that day,” 
Bette recalls. “They were terrific. I 
was so excited that the two hours 
seemed to .pass like five minutes. 
Before leaving Bogota I bought every 
kind of bullfight souvenir I could get 
my hands on!” 

Back in Manhattan, she found 
modeling and acting—she had her 
foot firmly in the doorway of televi- 
sion and radio along with three Broad- 
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Graceful cape pass by Pat Cunningham 


way stage parts—awfully tame in 
comparison to the thrills of the bull- 
ring. 


THE GOOD FEELING. Moving 
down to Mexico City, Bette discovered 
that she liked the feel of the muleta 
in her grasp, liked the ambiente, the 
air of the bullfight world; and each 
Sunday corrida convinced her more 
that there was a place in the fiesta for 
her. 

After a year of intense training with 
top maestros, La Ford made her 
public debut in the Mexican border 
town of Matamoros on Independence 
Day, 1954. That fight showed only a 
glimmer of the exciting talent that has 
since come to be an accepted virtue of 
her fighting by fans on both sides of 
the Rio Grande. 

With the guidance of her manager, 
Don Juan Bilbao, also the discoverer 
and first manager of Pat McCormick, 
Bette went on from that July Fourth 
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corrida to appear in almost everyone 
of Mexico’s major arenas, adding in- 
creased prestige to her fiesta career 
with every performance. These tri- 
umphs have extended as far as Pana- 
ma City, where she converted apa- 
thetic Panamanians to new zest for 
their own fiesta brava—and then to 
Manila. 

In the Philippines Bette Ford was 
treated like a visiting celebrity. She 
was received by the President and 
many members of the government, 
given the key to Manila by its mayor, 
made guest of honor at dozens of 
receptions, dinners and sporting events. 
“My six weeks in Manila,” she told 
reporters when she landed back at 
Mexico City’s airport, “made me feel 
as though Id finally become a true 
public figure with a real following. It’s 
a wonderfully good feeling, too!” 

Bette, now 26, has kept the mount- 
ing adulation and success from turn- 
ing her chestnut-colored head. But her 
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devilish brown eyes have a new 
sparkle that comes with achieving an 
almost impossible goal, a sparkle that 
reflects satisfaction in the top-rung 
position she holds on the distaff side 
of the bullfight climb. 

In the Summer of 1955, the Mc- 
Keesport matadora became the first 
American girl to fight on foot in the 
Plaza Mexico, adding new laurels to 
her record. Fighting full-size novillo 
bulls, she impressed the skeptical 
Mexico City columnists and critics to 
the point of glowing reports on her 
courage and skill—reports that they 
had vowed would never be written 
about a female matador—especially a 
foreign one. 

Two more appearances followed in 
the Plaza Mexico, each establishing 
Bette more firmly as the top torera of 
today. But in spite of all the praise 
she has received, the ambitious torera 
tells friends, “I’m still far from sat- 
isfied. I want to become the finest 
woman figura de toros who has ever 
appeared in public. I won’t even think 
of quitting until I’ve reached that 
point.” 


ON THE MALE SIDE. Fellow Key- 
stone Staters, John Fulton Short and 
Pat Cunningham, are the two lone 


male toro-challengers who have shown 
Mexican and Spanish aficionados 
what Yankee spirit can do when faced 
by the bulls. Both have contributed 
to the healthy respect now accorded 
the Americans who choose to make 
the bullring their stage today. 

Both artist and dancer, Short origi- 
nally went to Mexico to study painting 
at the Art Institute of San Miguel de 
Allende, on a Philadelphia scholarship. 
From painting bulls and bullfighters, 
he progressed to an active interest in 
the fiesta. He traded lessons in English 
and drawing for bullfight lessons with 
two matador-hopefuls in San Miguel. 
Later he managed to go on fientas, 
testing-fights held on_ bull-breeding 
ranches throughout Mexico. At last, 
he actually took part in formal 
corridas, demonstrating his natural 
talent for handling the bulls, his skill 
with the cape and sword, his dancer’s 
grace in performing the ballet-like 
progression of the formalized fighting. 

Short’s successes in Mexico were 
in San Miguel and the bordertowns of 
Acuna, Juarez, and Matamoros. Be- 
fore moving on to Spain, he also made 
new fans for the fiesta by giving blood- 
less demonstrations of the man-bull 
combat .in Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Houston. 


Currently he is triumphing in Spain 
where his Mexican experience has 
shown through in well performed 
afternoons with the bigger Spanish 
bulls. 

Cunningham reversed the usual pro- 
cedure by getting his start as torero 
in Spain, triumphing there, and then 
moving on to Mexico where he has 
fought principally in small rings 
around Mexico City. Besides actually 
facing the bulls, Pat is writing a novel 
with a bullfight theme, bringing into 
it his own experiences and those of 
others now deep in the glamorous 
sport-art. 

Both U. S. men stand over six feet 
tall, making striking contrast with 
their relatively short Mexican contem- 
poraries. Both are accepted as serious 
beginners in a rough, tough game to 
reach the heights of top fees and in- 
ternational acclaim. 

All six of these Yankee matadors 
and matadoras are well-launched on 
professional-level bullfighting careers. 
If they continue to convince Latin 
American and Spanish fans and ex- 
perts that North Americans can con- 
tribute prestige and honor to the fiesta 
brava, the “moment of truth” will 
have become a truly inter-American 
accomplishment. 
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In the callejdn (the narrow street) 
of Guanajuato, time seems to stand 
still. A block off the main thorough- 
fare, and just around the corner, the 
visitor to this centuries-old Mexican 
city becomes lost in a maze of time- 
lessness. 

Through these narrow, winding, 
cobbled alleyways the ubiquitous auto- 
mobile cannot follow. Only an occa- 
sional television antenna or a tel- 
ephone wire tells the strolling visitor 
that this is the Twentieth Century. 

Around the next corner he might 
expect the meet an armored Spaniard, 
the half-naked Indian, Pipila, the 
black-robed Padre Hidalgo. For here 
in the craddle of Mexican Independ- 
ence historic events of centuries past 
crowd in close on the present. 
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In Guanajuato 


Here was discovered, a scant half 
century after Columbus, the richest 
silver mine the world has ever known. 
Here vast, fortunes were amassed 
and later lost. Here was raised the 
first cry for Mexican Independence. 
Heroes were made—and heroes died, 
their heads impaled on fortress walls. 
Great men were born, briefly penned 
their immortal pages, passed on. Here 
for four hundred years and more, 
history was made and legend left its 
legacy, so that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish one from the other. 

Here is Guanajuato still, much as 
it has been for centuries past—un- 
changed. In few places can one feel 
the breath of history so hot on the 
back of the neck—the presence of 
the past so thick in the callejones. The 
blood-stains of revolt are still red on 
the clean-swept cobblestones. El Grito 
de Dolores, “the cry of pain,” still 
rings among the whitewashed and 
pastel-tinted walls of Guanajuato. 

But these are impressions only of 
one whose imagination has been per- 
mitted to range back through time— 
a license easily taken as one wanders 
through the rincones of this ancient 
city. Actually, the “cry of pain” is far 
distant and very faint in the peaceful 
quiet of the narrow streets. And today 
the only sign of blood is seen in the 
warm glow of color that tints the 
myriad walls. 

Guanajuato is a city rather off the 
beaten track in Mexico, and so it has 
remained somewhat more untouched 
than certain others, such as Taxco, 
which straddle the main highways. 
Guanajuato is almost exactly in the 
geographical center of Mexico, on a 
paved side road, 15 miles up in the 
hills from the town of Silao on the 
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Commanding the city . . . monument to a hero—El Pipila”’ 


El Paso, Texas-Mexico City highway. 
It lies about 250 miles northwest of 
Mexico City at an elevation of 6,800 
feet above sea level 

The 25,000 Guanajuatanos, for the 
most part, live crowded in a long, 
narrow canyon between cacti-covered 
hills that are honey-combed with old 
mine shafts. There are two, and 
sometimes three or four, principal 
streets that run through the city the 
length of the canyon. One of these 
is Avenida Juarez, which is the prin- 
cipal commercial thoroughfare. An- 
other, higher up along the hills, in 
front of the University, is Calle de 
Positos, named after the grain deposi- 
tories, such as the infamous Alhéndiga 
de Granaditas. Still a third is Calle 
Belaunzaran, named for a priest who 
was a local hero of the Wars for 
Independence. Calle Belaunzaran, for 
some of its length, is a sunken street 
flanked by high stone walls upon 
which the houses are built. It is 
crossed by many bridges supported by 
stone arches, and it is sometimes 
known as “la calle sin puertos,” the 
street of no doors. 


CALLEJONEANDO. Along these 
principal transversal streets, them- 
selves often quite narrow, automobile 
traffic moves, usually in one direction 
only. But in between these streets, and 
beyond, where the residential sections 
are built along the hillsides, only foot 
traffic and burros may go. Here is 
found the labyrinthian maze of narrow 
streets and alleys called callejones, for 
which the city is justly famous. 

Guanajuatanos have coined a term, 
purely Guanajuatense, called “calle- 
joneando,” which, loosely tanslated, 
means, “alley-walking.” Callejoneando 


is one of the true delights of Guana- 
juato. One may amble for days 
through these narrow streets and walk- 
ways and find a new and different, 
breath-taking sight at every corner. 


The callejon is often quite steep, be- 
cause this is a city built on many 
different levels. It may range, within 
a block, from an inclined, cobbled 
path, to a steep, winding stairway of 
stone. The callején may be 10 or 20 
feet wide at one point, and around 
the next corner it may close in until 
barely wide enough for a person to 
pass. It may go this way and that, and 
no place in particular—up the hill and 
down again, and the stranger never 
quite knows where he will end up. But 
that is part of the delight of calle- 
joneando. The “alley-walker” some- 
times will find himself hemmed in by 
pastel-hued walls of the houses that 
line the callejones, with only a narrow 
slit of blue sky showing through from 
above; and at the next moment he 
may be able to look down the canyon 
of the callején and out across the 
rooftops of the whole city. But always 
the cobblestones of the callejones are 
swept and scrubbed as clean as the 
floors of the earthen homes along the 
way. 

Most famous of all the callejones 
is El Callején del Beso, the alley of 
the kiss. Here, where the walls of the 
houses on either side of the callején 
press in so closely that the balconies 
almost touch, legend has it that a 
jealous father stabbed to death his 
lovely daughter when he caught her 
consorting with her forbidden lover 
on the opposite balcony. 

In the 400-odd years that Guana- 
juato has existed as a mining town, 





innumerable legends have grown up 
around the wealthy, and the not-so- 
wealthy, who have lived, loved and 
died here. There was once a wealthy 
miner, legend has it, who in one night 
of debauchery on infamous “El 
Truco” Street, gambled away all his 
holdings, his rich homes, and finally, 
his lovely bride. And another rich 
mine owner, at his wedding, had the 
aisle of the church paved with gold 
bricks to the alter. 

There is the story of how San José 
Square came by its more popular 
name of Carcamanes Square. In colo- 
nial times there lived two wealthy 
German brothers who were merchants 
on the Square. Their name was Klark- 
mann, which Guanajuatanos, with a 
sense of humor, corrupted into 
Carcaman, a word meaning “some 
dusty old.thing that still glitters.” But 
when one of the brothers found the 
other making love to his mistress, he 
killed his brother in an ensuing knife 
duel. Then having also dispatched the 
unfaithful wench, he took his own life. 
From that day to this, San José Square 
has been more popularly known as 
Carcamanes Square. 


A MATTER OF HISTORY. Legend 
even has obscured the first finding of 
mineral wealth in the Guanajuato 
region, and the fate of its finders. It is 
told that in the year 1548, two Indi- 
ans, Or mestizos, were journeying from 
Mexico City to Zacatecas to work in 
the mines there, when they camped 
for the night near Guanajuato, then 
inhabited only by Tarascan Indians. 
When they kindled a campfire among 
the rocks, the ‘light of the flames 
reflected gold in the stones. The two 
Indians took into partnership some 
Spanish adventurers to exploit their 
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find and filed claim to what became 
the vastly wealthy San Bérnabe Mine. 
It is said, also, that when these two 
eventually left Guanajuato for Mexico 
City, with a chest full of treasure, they 
disappeared completely and no trace 
of them was ever found. 

But disregarding legend, it is a fact 
that San Bérnabe was discovered in 
the year 1548, more than four cen- 
turies ago. It was followed,up, a short 
time later, with discovery by one Juan 
de Raya, of the celebrated Veta de 
Rayas, followed 10 years later by La 
Veta Madre. And then came the 
fabulous La Valenciana, said to be 
the richest silver mine in the world. 

In the year 1554, was founded 
Officially, the city of Guanajuato. 
During the centuries that Guanajuato 
lived off its seemingly inexhaustible 
underground wealth, and at the same 
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Famed Teatro Juarez . . . atop its Grecian columns, the Nine Muses 


time supplied the royal court of Spain 
with much of its silver and gold, there 
were attracted to the city adventurers 
and characters of every description. 
Fortunes were made overnight—and 
lost as quickly. There were squan- 
derers and gamblers, sinners and 
criminals. But there were the good as 
well as the evil. 

There were the immensely wealthy, 
who built castle-like homes and fur- 
nished them with the finest acoutre- 
ments that silver could buy in the 
Capitals of Europe. Among them were 
counts and countesses, the titled and 
the just plain rich, who lived in the 
best courtly fashions of the times. But 
there were, too, the poorly Indians 
and mestizos who slaved underground 
to bring forth the wealth. And there 
were a few Catholic Priests who 
watched, appalled, at their misery. 
One such was Father Miguel Hidalgo, 
who lived in the nearby village of 
Dolores. 

On one day in September of 1810, 
Father Hidalgo voiced the first cry for 
Independence to be heard in Mexico. 
His Indian and creole parishioners 
flocked around him in hordes, to 
march on the Spanish strong point of 
Querétaro. After the sacking of Queré- 
taro, and still shouting the Grito de 
Dolores — “Long live Independence! 
Long live Our Lady of Guadalupe!” 
—this nondescript army of Indians 
and mestizos armed with machetes, 
moved on Guanajuato. Picking up 
more adherents by the thousands as it 
moved along, the motley force had 
taken on aspects of an uncontrollable 
mob by the time it reached Guana- 
juato. Only the troops of Captain 
Ignacio Allende maintained an ap- 
pearance of order, historians record. 

At Guanajuato Spaniards and 
Spanish sympathizers, some 200 of 
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In honor of another hero . . . Calle Belaanzaran—“‘street of no doors” 


them, had taken refuge in the fortress- 
like grain depository, known as Al- 
héndiga de Granaditas. Here, on 
September 28, 1810, an Indian named 
Juan José Martinez, better known as 
“El Pipila,” wrote his immortal page 
in Mexican history. With a huge stone 
slab lashed to his back to deflect the 
Spanish bullets, and holding a blazing 
torch in his hand, El Pipila, single- 
handed, stormed the fortress Alhdén- 
diga and fired the wooden doorway, 
permitting Hidalgo’s forces to pour 
through and take the strong point. 


FREEDOM'S PRICE. Then took place 
inside Alhéndiga, a shameful epoch of 
the Revolution. The uncontrolled mob, 
egged on, it is said, by a large Negro, 
masacred the more than 200 Spanish 
prisoners. 

Later, when Loyalist forces, under 
the Count Manuel Flon, had retaken 
Guanajuato, and Allende’s forces had 
fled to the hills, yet another Guana- 
juato hero took his place in history. 
Flon had orders to avenge the Alhén- 
diga masacre with the execution of 
those who remained in the town. As 
he read his orders from the atrium of 
the Church of San Diego, there ap- 
peared before him, crucifix in hand, 
an humble Priest who prevailed upon 
the count to rescind the order. The 
Priest’s name was Father José Maria 
de Jesus Belaunzaran. Today, a street 
of the city bears his name. 


When the revolt at last failed and 
the ringleaders were captured, they 
were returned to Guanajuato where 
they were executed. The heads of 
Hidalgo and his three lieutenants, 
Allende, Aldama and Jiménez, were 
impaled on iron stakes and mounted 
on the four corners of the Alhéndiga 
as grim reminders of the price that 
freedom demands. 


The Alhéndiga de Granaditas still 
stands, square and grim and _ for- 
bidding in the center of Guanajuato. 
And looming large from a hilltop 
overlooking the city, is the torch- 
bearing statue of the Indian, Pipila. 
These are reminders of a violent past. 
But down in the city, also, are many 
reminders that the past has not always 
been violent, or crude, or babaric; 
because Guanajuato, actually, is one 
of the improtant seats of Mexican 
culture. 

Not far up the Calle de Postitos 
from the Alhéndiga, stand the gleam- 
ing white stone walls of the University 
of Guanajuato, with its great flights of 
granite steps and its castle-like battle- 
ments. The University dates from the 
year 1732, and today some 4,500 
students pursue their learning behind 
its cloistered walls, in fields that range 
from nuclear physics to philosophy, 
music and the arts. 

Nearby, on this same street, is the 
house where famed Mexican artist, 
Diego Rivera, was born. And flanking 
the University on the other side, also 
on Calle de Positos, is the ancient 
and beautiful Church of La Com- 
pafiia, dating back to 1747. La Com- 
paniia is the most monumental of the 
city’s many fine churches. Its chur- 
rigueresque architecture is truly mag- 
nificent. 

Among the historic churches of 
Guanajuato is El Templo de Los 
Hospitales which was, from 1557 
until 1696, the resting place of Our 
Lady of Guanajuato, patroness of the 
city—a wooden image that dates back 
to pre-Moorish Spain. The Basilica of 
Our Lady of Guanajuato was dedi- 
cated with great pomp in the year 
1696 and then became the home of 
the patroness image. In front of the 
Basilica is the Plaza de la Paz, one of 





many lovely plazas that abound in 
the city. 

TEATRO JUAREZ. Also among the 
majestic old churches, is El Templo de 
San Diego, which was completed in 
the year 1663. Flanking historic San 
Diego Church, stands the city’s most 
pretentious cultural effort—El Teatro 
Juarez. This magnificent teatro de bel- 
las artes was started in the year 1873, 
under the sponsorship of the city’s 
wealthy aristocracy, but for one 
reason or another, it was not com- 
pleted until 1903. The classic Grecian 
columns that grace its fagade, support 
statues of the Nine Muses, or that is 
to say, eight of the Nine Muses. The 
ninth was left off for esthetic reasons 
and is to be found inside the theater. 

. Teatro Juarez was furnished with 
the finest ornamental riches imported 
from New York, Paris and the other 
Capitals of Europe. Some of the great 
names of Grand Opera, and other top 
entertainers of the day, have played 
before audiences of mineral-wealthy 
Guanajuatanos, from the theater’s 
once richly-appointed stage. 

Above the city, a centuries-old dam 
holds back the floodwaters that peri- 
odically once ravaged this city built 
in a canyon, and beside the lake 
formed by the dam stands the Gover- 
nor’s mansion. Below the city a few 
kilometers is yet another dam of much 
interest. It is called the Dam of the 
Eleven Saints. Statues of eleven Saints 
stand in a row across the top of the 
dam. 

There are numerous ruins of old 
churches, of once-great homes, and 
abandoned mining properties, that 
one could explore interminably within 
the vicinity of this most picturesque 
of all Mexico’s old cities. The entrance 
to Guanajuato, from the lower can- 
yon, is watched over by the Municipal 
Pantheon, where the phenominal 
mummies of past centuries stare with 
hollow sockets from their catacombs, 
And if the stranger listens to the little 
tourist guides who hang around the 
Plazas, he may come away thinking 
that Los Momias are the city’s most 
fascinating attractions. The little guias 
de turistas have fabricated some fan- 
tastic tales to tell the tourists about 
their favorite subjects—tales calcu- 
lated to make the visitor’s hair stand 
on end. 

But it is the living, breathing 
Guanajuato that is truly fascinating. 
It is in the callejones, and not the 
catacombs, that the true beauty of 
Guanajuato is to be found. To walk 
the callejones . . . to feel the touch of 
history . . . to see at every hand the 
quaint and the picturesque . . . to 
know the humble, simple people who 
live here—this is the delight of 
Guanajuato. 


Latin American Report, September 1958 



















Fishing is great in Guatemala. Game fish are plentiful in rivers—tarpon, 
snook and many others, some of them weighing as much as 900 pounds. 
Specialized personnel always are available to serve visitors as guides to 


the more accessible spots. 





Save your money! You don’t have to go halfway 
around the world for a safari. Guatemala is close 
by. In this photo Oscar Dubois poses by a 214 
pound jaguar he shot just three hours away from 
the Capital City of Guatemala, in Suchitepequez. 
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Guatemala, largest of the Central 
American republics, is only three 
hours by air from the United States. 
Its excellent hotels, “air conditioned” 
climate, beautiful scenery and color- 
ful Indian village life make it a year- 
round tourist paradise. 
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Hunting the Guatemala jaguar is exciting. In the 
photo above, Oscar Dubois and his wife, Connie, 
pose beside a beautiful, 234 pound specimen they 
bagged. Excellent guides are always at the visitor's 
orders. 
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Among the most popular sports in Guatemala are hunting 
and fishing. Only recently, however, have they been open 
to tourists on a regular basis. Guatemala today has special- 
ized personnel to guide visitors to the proper places. 
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Head of the Investment Guaranties Staff 
tells how you can take some of the risk 
out of your business ventures abroad. 
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Q. Mr. Warden, in so many words, what is the In- 
vestment Guaranty Program, of which you are 
the chief of staff? What is the purpose of this 
program? 


A, The Investment Guaranty Program is a plan adminis- 
tered by the International Cooperation Administration, by 
which the United States Government undertakes to protect 
this country’s businessmen against what might be termed 
the principal political risks that have discouraged foreign 
investments in the past. By political risks, I mean the risk 
of inconvertibility of currencies (the inability to convert 
foreign currency into dollars), or risk of losses due to ex- 
propriation and war damage. 

The purpose of the guaranty plan is to encourage private 
U.S. investment in friendly foreign countries. It is part of 
our foreign policy to encourage trade and investment 
abroad, and to protect our trade and investments in foreign 
countries; and in a way, this relieves the U.S. Treasury of 
many direct loans because private investment, so encour- 
aged, moves in to fill many of the needs in these countries. 


Q@. What businesses and individuals are eligible for 
protection under the guaranty plan, and who are 
the ones taking advantage of its protecting bene- 
fits? Is there any limit as to size of investment 
that may be covered by the guaranty plan? 


Ag There is no limit to the size investment covered by 
the guaranty plan, so long as it helps trade and helps the 
country. Of course we have some very large investments 
under protection—some ranging up to $15 million; and we 
have had some contracts for as little as $1,000. 

But we are doing everything we can to interest the 
small business in this service—to make the guaranty serv- 
ice known to the small businessman. We desperately need 
new blood in our foreign business operations; we need new 
businessmen. We are getting some new faces now—some, 
but not enough. Mostly it is still the same old firms— 
about 300 of them—and some of them are pretty conserva- 
tive and stale. 

I think the reason we have not had more new blood in 
our foreign trade is that since Warld War II there has 
been a big domestic market for nearly anything that one 
could manufacture to sell. Lately, with the domestic market 
falling off, the foreign field has become more attractive. 
Our guaranty business has about doubled since the first of 
the year, in licenses, loans and stock participation. There 
is a pushing out—a number of new names. 

I think this is slowed by a lack of knowledge about 
establishing foreign companies. We have to strive to teach 
the American businessman about foreign opportunities and 
markets. And don’t think for a minute that time isn’t run- 
ning out. Other industrial nations are pushing into these 
markets. Often the first company that goes in gets a semi- 
monoply and that makes it harder for the company that 
tries to follow later. U.S. business has to take the bull by 





the horns and move in. Some U.S. companies have pulled 
out of markets, then expected the United States to help 
them to get back in. But that we can’t do. They have had 
their chance and lost it and that is all we can tell them. 
Wherever there is a slackening-up in a market, another 
country will move in looking for the soft spots. That is 
why we have to encourage U.S. business to move in and 
stick it out, wherever we can. 

Now getting back to who is eligible for guaranty, the 
investment must be made by a U.S. citizen, or by a cor- 
poration, partnership or such, under U.S. law, and wholly 
or substantially owned by U.S. citizens. Ordinarily this 
would amount to more than one-half U.S. ownership. 

Let me make this clear: A corporation formed under 
the laws of a foreign country is not eligible for guaranty, 
even though the ownership of the organization is pre- 
dominantly U.S. 


Qa. Now, Mr. Warden, how does the guaranty plan 
work? 


A, First, let me point out that the Government does NOT 
guarantee against failure to make a profit or against 
devaluation of a currency—or any normal business risks 
that would apply to any investment. It does apply to the 
three chief risks that we mentioned earlier. There is no 
interference in the investor’s operation of his business. The 
Government, however, upon payment of the claims of the 
investor, would acquire currency or claims upon which 
the payment was based. The agreements between the Gov- 
ernment and the investor are explicitly set forth in a con- 
tract. 
Information about the program, and about making appli- 
cation for protection, may be had from the Department 
of Commerce Field Offices, or from the International Co- 
operation Administration in Washington. There is one 
important thing to remember in making application for 
guaranty protection: Application must be filed BEFORE 
making commitment. Since the program is to encourage 
investment that will further the goals of the Mutual Secur- 





ity Act, guaranties may not be made on existing investment 
or previously committed investment. It is, however, avail- 
able for new additions to existing investment. In other 
words, it is the investment that must be new—not the en- 
terprise. Coverage is written for a maximum 20-year 
period. It may be dropped or extended, but it may not be 
renewed once it is dropped. 


Q. Do investments, to be guarantied, have to be 
made in cash form? 


A. No. Investments may be in cash, equipment, machin- 
ery or other form. They may be in the form of equity, 
loan or licensing agreements. We are prone to encourage 
licensing agreements for the businessman just starting out 
in the foreign field. That way he gets to know the country 
and the people and he can watch for opportunities to take 
part in equity participation. In this manner the small busi- 
nessman meets on common ground with local business in 
the underdeveloped ,countries. This, we believe, is the 
future of U.S. business in these countries. 

Now, if the investment is in cash, it must be dollars or 
credits in dollars, or foreign currency freely transferable 
into dollars. If the investment takes the form of a loan, 
it may be expressed in dollars or in the foreign currency 
of the borrower. It may be secured or unsecured, provided 
the term is no less than three years. I said that an invest- 
ment may take the form of materials or equipment, but 
such materials or equipment must have dollar value. 

And another thing—there are certain intangible assets 
that are eligible for guaranty—and many people may not 
be aware of this. Because of the desirability of encourag- 
ing the spread of advanced technological methods, patents, 
processes and techniques have been made eligible for 
guaranty. Engineering and management services usually 
will be considered investment when performed for the pur- 
pose of transmitting other eligible investment, such as 
processes and techniques. 


Q. What is the nature of the protection provided by 
the convertibility guaranty? Does this protect 
both the transfer of earnings and repatriation of 
capital? 


A. The convertibility contract insures both the repatria- 
tion of earnings and capital. It provides protection against 
the risk of inability to convert investment receipts into 
dollars from the currency of the country. What this guaran- 
ty does, is to insure a continuation of the means of con- 
vertibility that exists at the time the contract is signed. 
Convertibility will not be guarantied in the face of ad- 
verse exchange regulations and practices existing at the 
time of application. The contract assures that the investor 
can transfer receipts from his investment into dollars at 
approximately the rate at which exchange transactions are 
being generally effected at the time of the transfer. 


Q. Will you tell us something of the nature of the 
expropriation guaranty? 


A. When a foreign government expropriates property of 
an investor in that country, some form of compensation 
may be offered. However, this may be unsatisfactory to 
the investor and may involve negotiation and litigation. 
The ICA expropriation guaranty contract assures investors 
that in case of expropriation they will be compensated in 
dollars by the United States Government, according to a 
formula for determining loss as set forth in the contract. 


This guaranty against expropriation also includes protec- 
tion againt confiscation. 























polis. Today modern and cosmopolitan it offers with 
pride magnificently appointed hotels, restaurants 
and splendid nightclubs. 

Still it retains much of its glorious colonial past, so 
come and enjoy its age-old hospitality and courtesy 
wherever you go. 

You'll be happy vacationing in Mexico. Your travel 
agent will tell you why. 
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Q.._I don’t think we need be too concerned with war 


risk guaranty in Latin America, with one excep- 
tion: Does the war risk contract guaranty 
against damage or loss resulting from internal 
revolution or civil strife? 


Ag No. The war risk contract does not protect the inves- 
tor against damage as a result of internal insurrection or 
strife of any kind. 


Qa. How does one proceed in the matter of making 
application for guaranty protection? 


A. Let me reiterate that application should be made 
before the investment is made and before the investor has 
committed himself to make the investment. Application 
does not have to be complete and final in its first draft, but 
should cover the essential facts. The application should 
be filled out in four copies. 

Before the ICA can issue any investment guaranty con- 
tract, the investor must get his project approved by the 
foreign government for inclusion under the investment 
guaranty agreement between that country and the United 
States. There is little uniformity of requirement for ap- 
proval among the different countries. It is the responsibility 
of the investor to satisfy the foreign government’s require- 
ments and get its approval. The Investment Guaranties 
Staff will usually be glad to go ahead with discussions of 
contract provisions and other matters with the investor 
while these approvals are being obtained. 

When the investor has obtained approval from the 
foreign government, and when the terms of the proposal 
have been made clear to the ICA, a guaranty contract 
draft will be sent the applicant for his approval. The con- 
tract is between the investor and the Export-Import Bank 
and governs the relationship between the two. When 
agreement is reached with the investor on terms of the 
contract, it is submitted to the Director of ICA for final 
approval and then is executed by the Export-Import Bank. 


Q. Which of the Latin American countries does the 
United States have agreements with that permit 
guaranty of investments? 


A. We have agreements that enable us to guaranty con- 
vertibility and against expropriation in the Latin American 
countries of Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Costa Rica, Gua- 
temala, Honduras, Cuba and Haiti. In Peru and Colombia 
we are permitted to make convertibility guaranties only. 

I might add that we are presently working on all the 
Latin American countries and we expect to include Brazil 
and Chile very shortly. 


Q. What does it cost the investor to take advantage 
of this guaranty? 


A, Investors pay an annual premium for protection. This 
amounts to about one-half of one percent of the amount 
of the Government's liability. If profits are to be included 
in the guaranty, these are established, and may be covered 
for the first three years of an operation. 


Q. And what is the cost of the program to the U.S. 
taxpayer? 


A. This ‘s one of the few agencies that actually makes 
money for the Government. We have so far accumulated 
$2.5 million in fees. Up to this time we have never ex- 
perienced a loss, or even a claim. We have $200 million 
in contracts actually processed, and we have about $800 
million in applications pending. 











... sequel to Caracas 


Almost four months ago, the 
United States was shocked into reali- 
zation that all was not well in its 
relations with Latin America. Since 
those now historic episodes took place, 
many thousands of words have been 
written on both sides of the border, 
about what is wrong with US. policies 
in this area. The problems have been 
discussed by panels on television and 
radio. Magazines have been swamped 
with articles by “authorities” setting 
forth their opinions of what is wrong 
and what should be done about it. 

Out of it all now evolves a pretty 
definite concensus of what the issues 
are. Quite a few possible solutions 
have been advanced—some of them 
sound, some of them not so sound, 
most of them controversial. After the 
hue and cry, there appear some indi- 
cations of corrective action. It is pos- 
sible even, already to see some tangi- 
ble results. 

The most immediate result, and 
probably the most important, was the 
awakening, itself. The Nixon incidents 
served to shatter the public apathy 
that for so long has surrounded US. 
relations with Latin America. The 
deluge of printed words that followed 
the incidents certainly must have dis- 
pelled some of the mantle of ig- 
norance that has so long cloaked 
problems of the Americas in the 
public mind. 

{n the process of enlightenment that 
followed on the heels of the Nixon 
episodes, one interesting example was 
an hour-long panel discussion titled 
“The United States and South Ameri- 
ca,” televised over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. 

The panel featured Dr. Galo Plaza, 
former President of Ecuador, and Dr. 


. presage of action 


Pedro Beltran, publisher of the news- 
paper, La Prensa, Lima, Peru, who 
voiced their opinions of what has 
been wrong with U.S. policies in the 
past and what should be done to 
correct them. Maurice M. Bernbaum, 
director, Office of South American 
Affairs, U.S. Department of State, de- 
fended State Department policies. 
Herbert Matthews, member of the 
editorial board of The New York 
Times and formerly a Latin American 
correspondent for that paper, pulled 
no punches in criticizing the State 
Department’s policies. Samuel C. 
Waugh, president and chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank, which makes 
about 40 per cent of its loans in 
Latin America, commented on the 
area’s capital needs and his bank’s 
efforts to meet these needs. 

The program originated from the 
Pan American Union in Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. José A. Mora, Secre- 
tary General of the Organization of 
American States, made the welcoming 
address. The program was moderated 
by CBS Washington News Correspon- 
dent, Howard K. Smith. 


TO FAN CURIOSITY 


It is felt by the editors of LATIN 
AMERICAN REPORT that some of 
the comments made during this sym- 
posium are worthy of closer study, 
with the permission of CBS. Howard 
K. Smith started the discussion off. 

SMITH: It has been said that the 
people of the United States will do 
anything for their neighbors in the 
Hemisphere except take an interest 
in them. Since Vice President Nixon’s 
trip to Latin America, there are signs 
that this has changed somewhat. There 
is now a curiosity in the American 


people. It is our purpose here today 
to fan that curiosity and to stimulate 
an intelligent interest in our neighbors. 

The question we want to answer is 
simply: what is wrong with relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America, and what can we do about 
it? Dr. Galo Plaza, may I ask you the 
question first of all: what is the 
problem in relations between this 
country and the nations and peoples 
of Latin America? 

PLAZA: I will speak today of one 
problem which I think is a most im- 
portant one. It is the economic prob- 
lem. What I think is the source of all 
the antitAmericanism that came to 
the surface during Mr. Nixon’s trip, 
is the world-wide drop in commodity 
prices. That is the immediate prob- 
lem. Now, another problem which is 
much deeper, and which will grow in 
the future, is that while gross income 
in this country, during the decade af- 
ter the war, grew 30 per cent, that of 
Latin America grew 5O per cent. And 
if we keep in mind that Latin Amer- 
ica is the fastest growing region in the 
world (the population growth in the 
United States was 16 per cent for the 
same period, and 24 per cent for 
Latin America), even so, the provi- 
sion of goods and services grew ac- 
cordingly. But since 1956, that growth 
has slowed down. 

That growth brought about pros- 
perity . . . but we must admit that this 
prosperity did not reach all the peo- 
ple. There are tremendously large 
masses of people in Latin America 
that have hardly been touched by 
that prosperity. There is a growing 
middle class and there is a large lower 
economic class which realizes that 
there is a better life and that they 
have a right to seek it. 


Now what can we do in the future 
to provide the needs of the great ma- 
jority of people in Latin America? 
We have to find an economic system 
that should be a more efficient pro- 
vider of goods and services than the 
one we have today, which is based on 
the export of raw materials alone. We 
have to industrialize, but we have to 
industrialize in a way that our agri- 
culture will finance our industrial 
growth. 


A NEW CONCEPT 


Now this is a new problem. This is 
the beginning of a social revolution in 
Latin America for the masses, and 
what it needs is a new look from the 
United States. All past policies will 
be obsolete from now on. We have to 
think of something new for the bene- 
fit of the masses. What we have done 
today, what has been sufficient for a 
privileged few, will not be sufficient 
for the great masses in the future. 





SMITH: Mr. Bernbaum, would you 
like to comment upon what has been 
said? 

BERNBAUM: I would like to say that 
these problems which have already 
been discussed, and others which un- 
doubtedly may be raised during this 
session, have been under consideration 
in the State Department for a long 
time. They were the basis for a de- 
cision about five months ago by the 
Secretary of State to call for a re- 
view of our policy towards Latin 
America. They were also one of the 
reasons for the trip to South America 
of Vice President Nixon. 

Now, I would like to discuss some 
of the positive aspects of our rela- 
tionship, and I believe the most posi- 
tive aspect of all is the Inter-Amer- 
ican System, the oldest and most suc- 
cessful of all regional organizations, It 
is based on mutual interests and mu- 
tual confidence of the members that 
they have nothing to fear from their 
neighbors—the concept of non-inter- 
vention. 

SMITH: Mr. Matthews, would you 
care to comment? 


MATTHEWS: Maurice Bernbaum 
stressed the positive. I expect to take 
the negative. I expect to be critical. I 
think the Nixon trip showed a lack of 
understanding of Latin American psy- 
chology on our part. I think it showed 
an ignorance of Latin America, which 
is a job on which perhaps we in the 
news media have fallen down, but it 
is also a diplomatic job and one of 
foreign relations. I feel that we have 
helped and been friendly to dictators 
in Latin America and have not been 
as friendly and helpful to the demo- 
cracies as we should have. I feel that 
we fall back too often on the easy, 
evasive cliché of non-intervention, 
knowing that Latin Americans want 
non-intervention, We use it as a fog 
to prevent us from doing many things 
that we can do. In fact, I believe it 
is a misnomer in any case because 
the United States, whether it does 
something or does not do something, 
affects Latin American policies very 
greatly. 

WAUGH: Mr. Smith, there seems to 
be a complete meeting of minds that 
there is lack of understanding as to 
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the relationship between the United 
States and Latin America. Therefore, 
I would like to say a few words on 
behalf of one organization that has 
taken an interest in Latin America— 
the Export-Import Bank. The Bank 
has actually dispersed in Latin Amer- 
ica $1.9 billion, of which $900 million 
has been repaid. We have outstanding 
today some $700 million in authoriza- 
tions for loans for Latin American de- 
velopment. 

SMITH: From what you have said, I 
gather that next to understanding, 
what Latin America needs most is 
capital. I wonder if we could dis- 
pense with that second topic first. Is 
the United States (putting up) enough 
capital, and secondly, is Latin Amer- 
ica being hospitable enough to Amer- 
ican investment? 


CAPITAL NEEDS 


WAUGH: I think, first, there is a 
great deal of capital available, prob- 
ably not enough. There is capital 
avilable in the public sector and there 
is capital available in the private 
market, but money alone will not 
solve the problems, and I think that 
is the point that you raise. There 
must be an understanding that money 
in the private sector will be well 
treated, and that capital will be given 
the consideration that it is given in 
other parts of the Hemisphere. Other- 
wise, you cannot attract capital. I 
feel that the record of the Latin 
American countries in the repayment 
of their loans is something that should 
be boasted about. 

It has been wonderful insofar as 
the Bank is concerned over the 24- 
year period. The problem is, if you 
are going to loan dollars and have 
your loans repaid in dollars, do they 
have the ability to originate or create 
the number of dollars necessary to 
pay the loans, I think there is much 
to be done on both sides. 

MATTHEWS: I wonder if Mr. 
Waugh, Dr. Plaza, or Pedro Beltran 
would consider the political aspect of 
economic relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. I am not an economist. My in- 
terest is political, You cannot separate 
economics from politics anywhere, 
and least of all in Latin America. 

We know that the Russians are 
preparing to enter the Latin American 
field. They have not done so yet in 
any force, but they are preparing to 
do so, and they will do it in a form 
that we would consider uneconomic. 
For instance, they would be glad to 
lose money in Argentina, make it up 
in Peru. They will lend money at 
ridiculously low rates if it suits them. 

We have been, according to the 
criticisms of Latin Americans, and 
our Latin American friends can cor- 





rect me here if I am wrong, we have 
been in their opinion too orthodox. 
We have felt that a loan must be 
treated as it would in the United 
States or in Europe. I feel that we 
have negelected the political aspect of 
lending money. 


NEW CONDITIONS 


BELTRAN: I think we are overlook- 
ing the basic problem. The problem, 
I say again, is the problem of the big 
family that should be kept together. 
But unfortunately as we have just 
seen, unless we put that before every- 
thing else, we run the risk of the 
Communist taking advantage of little 
things to stir up public opinion. But 
if we have won over the confidence of 
a country, then this will not occur and 
it will not matter. 

Now we must realize that condi- 
tions have changed. No longer is it 
possible to deal with this problem by 
being on good terms with a few 
men who control different countries. 
Those were very easy days. All you 
had to do was to please one man 
and you knew how that country, how 
that government, would behave. 

But I should say fortunately, that 
kind of government is becoming rare 
in this part of the world, and we 
earnestly hope that it will have dis- 
appeared on this hemisphere very 
soon. 

Now it isn’t any longer a matter of 
thinking of the powers that be. It is 
no longer a question of pleasing so 
and so. It is a question of thinking of 
public opinion, the people at large, 
and in all our acts we have to be 
guided by the interests of the peoples. 
It is solely the people. Governments 
come and go, but the people stay. 
They are the fundamental thing on 
which we can really build up that 
family feeling which is the basic 
security we need to have in this part 
of the world. 

SMITH: We must be aware that we 
are not dealing with governments any 
longer. We are dealing with whole 
peoples. Mr. Galo Plaza, could you 
comment on that? 


PROBLEM OF NEGLECT 


PLAZA: I agree entirely with Pedro 
Beltran’s views, and I think it is time 
to reach two conclusions. In the first 
place, let me state that one of the 
main criticisms against the United 
States foreign policy in Latin Amer- 
ica is that we are taken for granted, 
that we have been neglected. 

Well, the fact is that up to World 
War II Latin America was the key to 
US. foreign policy. Since World War 
II, the Nnited States has acquired 
worldwide responsibilities, and Latin 
America is no longer the key to our 


policy, but the Western World. 

Well, we think in Latin America, 
with or without reason, that we are 
being neglected, and we think that 
Latin America should not be taken 
just as another geographical section of 
the world, but we need and deserve a 
special treatment as part of the Amer- 
ican family. 

The other conclusion is that any 
policy, both from our end and from 
the United States, should be directed 
towards the people and not towards 
governments. 

SMITH: Speaking of special treat- 
ment, may I bring up something. A 
few moments ago this report by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund was re- 
leased. It is on foreign economic 
policy for the Twentieth Century, It 
has a very special section on Latin 
America, and this proposal was made: 

“Serious consideration should be 
given to the advantages of working 
toward the establishment of a com- 
mon market embracing the entire 
western hemisphere. As is the case in 
the west European market, we might 
suggest a procedure to arrive at that 
goal over a period of say 10 to 15 
years.” 


This virtually means making one 
nation out of all of us economically. 
Is this advisable? Is this practicable? 
Mr. Waugh, would you care to com- 
ment? 

WAUGH: On the question of a com- 
mon market, that question has been 
studied and, as you know, we in the 
Export-Import Bank have been very 
interested in the European common 
market. I personally think it should 
be divided into two sections. 


THE COMMON MARKET 


In the first place, there is a sec- 
tion of Central America where you 
have five countries between Mexico 
and Panama that have common prob- 
lems, common religion, common 
language, where a common market 
could be implemented in a very short 
space of time I believe. A common 
market means more than the free ex- 
change of goods. It means the ex- 
change of persons and it means 
eventually a common currency, which 
I think you will find will be very 
much more difficult in the diversifica- 
tion that you find in the 10 countries 
of South America than you will find 
in the five countries in Central Amer- 
ica. 
Having said that, I think that the 
countries in South America - should 
certainly study the common market, 
but you must realize the implications: 
of the free exchange of goods and 
money, as I have said. 

BERNBAUM:. I would like to com- 
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ment on the common market by say- 
ing that the idea is one which has a 
great deal of support in the United 
States Government. There is a great 
hope that a common market of that 
kind could be formed and could be 
successful, and the feeling is that a 
common market, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must be grounded on solid 
economic thinking, and as Mr. Waugh 
said, that is something which will 
probably take some time. But at the 
same time I would like to emphasize 
the sympathetic attitude of the United 
States Government towards the idea, 
if it is implemented on a sound basis. 


Dr. Beltran made a very interesting 
remark regarding the new diplomacy, 
the diplomacy of addressing ourselves 
to the people rather than to the 
governments, and I must say that that 
would be a wonderful thing if we 
could work it out; but, unfortunately, 
we are living in a world in which 
governments do represent their peo- 
ple, that any attempt to go beyond 
governments to the people directly, on 
the assumption that we in the United 
States know more about what the 
people want than the governments 
themselves, could lead us very closely 
to this idea, to this very great danger, 
of intervention, which is of such im- 
portance in Latin America. 


COCKTAIL DIPLOMACY 


SMITH: Mr. Bernbaum, I hate to 
keep the spotlight on you, but I must 
ask you this question: 

Vice President Nixon on his return 
from South America said we engage 
in too much cocktail party diplomacy, 
and suggested we should get out and 
meet students and labor leaders, What 
is your reaction to that? 


BERNBAUM: I am not so sure that 
that is exactly what the Vice Presi- 
dent said, but aside from that, I don’t 
think that it would be fair to say 
that we engage in cocktail party di- 
plomacy, and I can speak from ex- 
perience. It is just as much a tool of 
what you do as perhaps a trowel is a 
tool of a bricklayer. 

Also, I would like to point out the 
very great emphasis which is being 
placed on getting a clear picture of 
what is going on in the country as a 
whole. We definitely do not confine 
ourselves to the members of society 
in the countries. We have labor at- 
tachés in most of the countries, who 
spend all of their time with the labor 
people. We have cultural attachés in 
most of the countries, whose function 
it is to spend all of their time with 
cultural leaders, educators, and stu- 
dents. We have public affairs officers, 
whose function it is to spend all of 
their time with members of the press, 
with opinion makers. 


SMITH: I would like to ask our 
Latin American guests: Do you feel 
that United States policy has been 
too friendly to dictators and not suf- 
ficiently encouraging to democracies? 
Mr. Galo Plaza? 

PLAZA: Do you want that short and 
snappy? 

SMITH: Yes. 

PLAZA: It has been too friendly to- 
wards dictators. 

SMITH: I think we should let Mr. 
Bernbaum answer now. 

BERNBAUM: I don’t think there is 
any question about a reaction to that 
problem. I would like to make one 
point, though: We have just about 
closed the circle in our policy toward 
this question of dictators, It has been 





one of the most persistent and vexa- 
tious problems with which the State 
Department has had to cope. 

I remember very well the period 
in our relations immediately after the 
war when we were almost militantly 
anti-dictator. We had some very bad 
experiences there. We found ourselves 
just as strongly criticized, perhaps 
even more so, as a result of that 
policy. 

The idea died and, with the death 
of that idea and with the experience 
that we had in Argentina, with the 
experience that we had with non- 
recognition in other countries, which 
I will not mention at this moment, 
there came the belief that the best 
over-all policy would be one of neu- 
trality, to accept the existence of the 
governments that do exist in the area 
and to make the best of a bad 
situation, 

That does not mean that we, favor 
these governments, that we favor dic- 
tatorships. I believe we are on record 
repeatedly as saying that we far pre- 
fer to deal with democratic govern- 
ments. We are very happy when dic- 
tatorships are converted into democ- 
racies. 

But we do not think it would be 
prudent for the United States to take 
the leadership in acting against dic- 
tatorships, certainly not before the 
other American republics indicated a 
desire that this sort of thing be done. 


The CBS symposium was a trank 
public discussion of policies and policy 
needs. The program was no doubt 
successful in its asserted aim as voiced 
by moderator Smith, that of “fanning 
the public curiosity and stimulating 
an inteligent interest in our neigh- 
bors.” 
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